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“Up  from  the  Family  Store” 

Federated  Department  Stores 

FRED  LAZAR  US,  Jr. 


“ Were  American  Newcomen  to  do  naught  elsey  our 
work  is  well  done  if  we  succeed  in  sharing  with 
America  a  strengthened  inspiration  to  continue 
the  struggle  towards  a  nobler  Civilization — 
through  wider  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
hopes y  ambitions y  and  deeds  of  leaders  in  the  past 
who  have  upheld  Civilization's  material  progress. 

As  we  look  backward y  let  us  look  forward 

- CHARLES  PENROSE 

Senior  Vice-President  for  North  America 
The  Newcomen  Society  of  England 


This  statement,  crystallizing  a  broad purpose  of  the  society,  was  first  read 
at  the  Newcomen  Meeting  at  New  York  World's  Fair  on  August 3, 1939, 
when  American  Newcomen  were  guests  of  The  British  Government 
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“up  from  the  family  store” 
Federated  Department  Stores 

An  Address  at  Cincinnati 


American  Newcomen,  through  the  years ,  has  honored 
numerous  important  corporate  enterprisesy  within  broad 
fields  of  pioneer  effort  and  pioneer  contributions ,  both 
in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in  Canada.  Such  a 
Newcomen  manuscript  is  this,  dealing  with  the  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  a  great  group  of  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  units ,  in  many  cities  and  in  widest  diversity  of 
inventories.  Amazing  results  have 


been  achieved ! 


“For  purposes  of  a  little  science  fiction  story,  let  us 
assume  that  in  the  course  of  a  millennium  our  civilization 
has  been  surpassed  and  lies  buried,  like  the  seven  cities 
of  Troy,  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  newer,  brighter 
age.  And  let  us  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  some 
future  archaeologists  who,  digging  in  the  ruins  of  one  of 
the  great  cities  we  know  now,  comes  upon  the  Pompeii- 
like  remains  of  a  department  store]” 

— Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  MR.  LAZARUS,  AT  CINCINNATI  ON  OCTO¬ 
BER  24,  1957,  BY  JOSEPH  B.  HALL,  PRESIDENT,  THE 

KROGER  COMPANY }  MEMBER  OF  THE  CINCINNATI  COM¬ 
MITTEE,  IN  THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

Our  speaker  tonight  presents  problems!  An  introduction 
should  be  relatively  short — but  how  can  one  abbreviate 
so  many  activities  in  so  many  fields? 

First ,  our  speaker  is  a  top-flight  merchant  with  fifty-five  years 
in  retailing — all  in  one  organization  or  enlargements  thereof. 
He  started  in  Columbus  in  1902,  in  the  store  founded  by  his 
Grandfather  in  1851 — the  F.  and  R.  Lazarus  and  Co.  This  store 
was  grouped  with  four  others  to  form  Federated  Department 
Stores,  in  1929.  The  sales  of  this  company  last  year  reached  a 
total  of  $601,492,000.  Sales  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
moved  the  company  into  first  place  in  the  department  store  field. 

Second ,  our  speaker  is  a  business  statesman.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation,  serving  as  Chair¬ 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants.  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Ohio  Council 
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who  recently  retired  has  told  me  that  his  outstanding  business 
experience  has  been  the  association  over  the  years  with  our 
speaker.  He  has  been  active  in  the  American  Retail  Federation. 

•8? 

T bird,  our  speaker  is  a  civic  leader.  At  Columbus,  he  served  as 
director  of  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Metropolitan  Housing 
Authority,  and  the  Community  Fund.  He  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  civic  life  of  Cincinnati.  He  has  served  as  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Development  Committee.  And  he  has 
made  sure  that  his  company  has  been  active  in  all  phases  of  civic 
activity. 

*8?  *8? 

Fourth ,  our  speaker  is  a  national  figure.  I  can  select  but  a  few 
of  his  many  active  connections.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  serves  on  the  im¬ 
portant  Research  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Business  Advisory 
Council  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Council  of  Junior  Achievement,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  and  a  Past-Director  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Eisenhower  Exchange  Fellowships. 

H  *8? 

Our  speaker  has  had  recognition  in  many  fields.  He  received 
the  1949  Tobe  Award  as  the  Nation’s  outstanding  retailer.  He 
received  the  1951  Gold  Award  of  the  National  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Vice-President  Nixon  presented  to  him 
the  Human  Rights  Award  of  the  Joint  Defense  Appeal,  in  19 55. 
He  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Ohio  State 
University,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Commercial  Science  by 
the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

*8?  IS 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  seek  the  advice  of  “Mr.  Fred”  on 
various  matters.  I  have  served  with  him  in  a  number  of  civic  and 


business  organizations.  I  respect  him  for  his  business  knowledge 
and  merchandising  leadership.  He  has  given  of  himself  so  capably 
in  every  undertaking  with  which  he  has  been  associated.  His  ad¬ 
vice  has  been  sought  by  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Few  men  have  made  the  contribution  to  retailing  that  has  been 
made  by  our  speaker. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  to  you: 
Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Federated  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

•g  rg 
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My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen: 

In  the  blue  and  timeless  waters  off  Cap  Haitien  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  a  few  years  ago  a  diver  probing  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wreck  came  upon  an  anchor.  Decomposed  by  years  of  im¬ 
mersion,  encrusted  with  sea  lime  and  coral,  it  could  have  been 
a  relic  of  almost  any  age;  anchors  are  almost  a  dime  a  dozen 
around  the  rocky  shores  of  Caribbean  islands.  But  this  anchor  was 
different — it  was  identifiable.  Long-shanked  and  peculiar  by 
comparison  with  later  types,  it  appeared  to  be  of  Spanish  make, 
a  kind  that  went  out  of  use  shortly  after  Columbus’  time.  And 
this  probability,  linked  with  other  known  facts  of  that  long-gone 
age,  made  this  anchor  one  of  the  most  momentous  finds  ever  taken 
up  out  of  the  Sea  in  western  waters. 

It  is  with  little  doubt  one  of  the  oldest  maritime  relics  of  our 
hemisphere;  and  it  is  quite  probably  the  anchor  of  Columbus’ 
own  ship,  the  Santa  Maria,  which  went  aground  on  a  Cap  Haitien 
reef  on  Christmas  night  in  1492.  Divers  had  seen  this  wreck 
before.  Historical  records  showed  that  this  was  the  area  where  the 
Santa  Maria  was  lost.  But  it  was  not  until  the  anchor  was  found 
that  this  wreck  could  be  identified — its  place  in  time,  and  there¬ 
with  its  character,  its  purpose  in  sailing  these  waters  where  it 
went  down,  in  fact,  its  entire  history. 
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Let  us  now  project  ourselves  ahead  a  thousand  years  to  the 
Year  of  2957. 


*8  'S’ 


Let  us  assume,  Mr.  Chairman ,  for  purposes  of  a  little  science 
fiction  story,  that  in  the  course  of  a  millennium  our  civilization 
has  been  surpassed  and  lies  buried,  like  the  seven  cities  of  Troy, 
beneath  the  foundations  of  a  newer,  brighter  age.  And  let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  some  future  archaeologist  who, 
digging  in  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  great  cities  we  know  now,  comes 
upon  the  Pompeii-like  remains  of  a  defartment  store\ 

*1?  ‘S’ 

If  nothing  else  were  ever  found  or  known  of  our  20th  Century 
civilization,  such  a  department  store  would  give  our  happy  archae¬ 
ologist  material  for  a  lifetime  of  well-founded  conjecture. 

He  would  find,  laid  out  for  him,  all  of  the  clothes  we  wore, 
from  underwear  to  evening  dress,  from  summer’s  bathing  suits 
to  winter’s  coats  of  wool  and  fur.  He  would  be  able  to  recon¬ 
struct  in  full  detail  a  20th  Century  household,  from  the  doormat 
to  the  attic  fan,  with  all  its  kitchen  appliances,  its  furniture,  its 
chinaware  and  silver,  its  heating  plants  and  air  conditioners,  its 
carpets,  closets,  sinks,  pincushions,  sewing  machines,  lamps,  beds, 
chairs,  hardware — everything.  He  would  find  the  toys  our 
children  played  with,  the  games  and  gadgets  that  provided  our 
social  amusement,  the  music  wre  listened  to,  the  books  we  read, 
the  cosmetics,  and  even  the  medicines,  we  used.  He  would  know 
the  prices  we  paid  for  all  these  things,  and  could  deduce,  with 
reasonable  accuracy,  what  was  precious  to  us,  what  we  con¬ 
sidered  necessary,  the  things  we  worked  for,  the  fabric  of  our 
day-to-day  lives. 

*1?  'S’ 


The  purpose  of  this  little  science  fiction  fantasy  is  to  show  you 
how  we  regard  the  work  to  which  we  are  dedicated — our  view 
of  what,  in  its  largest  sense,  a  department  store  is.  It  helps  to 
illuminate  a  favorite  thought  of  mine:  that  a  department  store  is 
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a  living  mirror  of  our  civilization  in  which  we  see  the  constantly 
changing  needs  and  wishes  of  our  people.  The  department  store 
is  as  big  and  diverse  as  civilization.  Yet  it  is  microscopic  in  its  de¬ 
tail.  It  is  as  purposeful  as  any  business  run  for  profit.  Yet  it  is  as 
changeable  as  a  woman’s  whim.  It  must  be  all  these  things  if  it 
is  to  survive  and  prosper. 


*8  8 

It  is  Federated’s  intention  to  prosper.  How  well  do  we  measure 
up  against  our  own  intention?  How  well  have  we  kept  pace  with 
the  needs  and  the  growth  of  America?  Let  us  take  a  quick  look 
at  the  record: 

*  We  offer  our  customers  upwards  of  275,000  separate  items 
in  every  major  store,  and  we  completed  118,000,000  trans¬ 
actions  last  year — 700  every  minute  of  every  business  day. 

*  We  now  have  41  stores  in  nine  major  metropolitan  centers 
and  in  nine  smaller,  fast-growing  communities  in  most  geo¬ 
graphic  areas  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Of  these, 
23  are  branch  stores,  principally  in  America’s  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  suburban  areas  and  we  now  have  plans  to  open 
seven  more. 

*  We  have  tripled  our  volume  in  the  last  dozen  years,  handling 
more  than  $600,000,000  in  sales  last  year. 

And  we  are  still  growing. 

*8  *8 

How  was  all  this  achieved? 

Every  business  enterprise  has  certain  major  aims,  and  a  certain 
business  philosophy.  Ours  at  Federated — aim  and  philosophy 
combined — is  profitability  and  growth. 

Let  us  look  at  these  things  in  turn. 

*8  *8 

Profitability:  Like  any  company,  we  are  shaped  in  part  by  the 
traditions  of  our  founders,  and  profitability  certainly  was  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  founding  stores. 
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Four  stores  came  together  in  1929  to  form  Federated:  Filene’s 
of  Boston,  Abraham  &  Straus  of  Brooklyn,  and  Lazarus  of  Colum¬ 
bus  with  its  then  subsidiary,  Shillito’s  here  in  Cincinnati. 

Shortly  thereafter  we  were  joined  by  Bloomingdale’s  of  New 
York. 

H  IS 

We  had  known  each  other  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  worked  with 
each  other  for  a  number  of  years.  In  actually  joining  together  we 
had  three  basic  aims  in  mind: 

First,  by  pooling  our  resources,  we  felt  we  would  gain  strength 
to  weather  any  economic  storm  or  to  exploit  opportunities  for 
growth. 

Second,  by  federating  we  gained  some  geographical  diversifi¬ 
cation  of  our  operations.  Here  were  planted  the  seeds  of  the  future 
growth  which,  as  we  shall  see,  bore  fruit  in  the  years  following 
the  Second  World  War. 

Third,  by  a  more  intensive  exchange  of  information,  each  store 
could  avoid  the  others’  mistakes  and  learn  from  the  others’  suc¬ 
cesses. 

*8?  *8? 

For  sixteen  years  after  our  founding  we  sought  these  objectives 
only  through  a  loose,  holding  company  organization.  In  1945, 
we  established  here  in  Cincinnati  the  first  real  headquarters  staff 
of  Federated,  and  much  of  what  I  say  will  deal  with  the  ensuing 
twelve  years. 

*8? 

As  I  have  explained,  our  roots  go  back  to  great,  successful, 
family-owned  stores — to  Filene’s,  to  Abraham  &  Straus,  to 
Lazarus  and  Shillito’s  and  to  Bloomingdale’s.  The  families  who 
had  built  these  stores  had  been  able  to  do  so  only  by  insisting 
that  the  stores  be  profitable  and  by  plowing  back  a  part  of  the 
profits  into  expansion. 

IS  *8? 

Lincoln  Filene  and  his  brother,  Edward,  followed  this  principle 
when  they  took  over  their  father’s  store  in  Boston  and  began  what 
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was  to  be  one  of  the  most  phenomenal  stories  of  growth  in  Ameri¬ 
can  merchandising  history.  My  grandfather,  Simon  Lazarus,  and 
my  father  followed  the  same  principle  in  Columbus,  eschewing 
other  inviting  forms  of  investment  for  the  one  they  believed  in 
and  to  which  they  were  dedicated:  the  business  of  merchandising. 

*8?  *8? 

This  tradition  of  our  founding  stores  undoubtedly  produced 
three  characteristics  of  Federated  today.  First,  it  unquestionably 
contributed  to  the  standing  we  enjoy  among  department  store 
groups  as  to  profitability.  Second,  it  set  the  precedent  for  our 
policy  of  reinvesting  a  substantial  part  of  our  profits  in  our  busi¬ 
ness.  And  it  certainly  influenced  us  in  fixing  a  third  policy,  the 
policy  of  restricting  our  invested  capital,  insofar  as  possible,  to 
the  business  we  know  best:  merchandising. 

*1?  *1? 

Let  me  enlarge  on  this  third  policy  by  giving  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  it  means. 

We  decided,  for  example,  that  we  are  not  real  estate  investors 
although  real  estate  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  department 
store  business.  Therefore,  we  own  only  25  percent  of  the  space 
we  occupy.  We  lease  75  percent.  We  know  that  we  can  make  the 
capital  that  would  be  required  to  own  all  our  stores  work  more 
profitably  if  it  is  invested  in  merchandise  than  if  it  is  imprisoned 
in  stone  and  cement  and  steel.  We  have  managed,  in  this  policy 
of  leasing  our  stores  rather  than  owning  them,  to  keep  our  rent 
low. 

*8?  *8? 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  has  determined  our  policy  toward 
consumer  finance.  Federated  has  been  a  leader  in  promoting 
installment  buying,  believing  that  it  fits  the  budgeted  living  of 
young  American  families.  But  we  have  kept  our  own  capital 
reasonably  free  in  this  area,  too,  by  selling  a  part  of  our  install¬ 
ment  accounts  receivable  to  banks. 
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In  short,  we  believe  that  merchandise  is  our  most  profitable 
investment}  that  merchandising  is  the  most  profitable  business  for 
us  to  be  engaged  in;  that  major  ventures  into  other  forms  of 
investment  are  no  part  of  our  obligation  to  our  stockholders.  And 
as  long  as  the  department  store  business  produces  a  satisfactory 
return  on  investment,  we  will  stick  with  it. 

*8?  *8? 

But  there  can  be  no  sustained  profit  without  growth.  What  are 
the  possibilities  of  future  growth?  Our  growth  is  linked  closely 
to  the  population  growth — urban  and  suburban — of  America. 
We  always  have  tried  to  keep  it  that  way,  and  we  shall  keep  it 
that  way  in  the  future  if  our  foresight  is  clear  enough. 

*8? 

Here  again,  our  policy  is  rooted  in  experience  and  tradition. 
Filene’s,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Lazarus — all  were  originally  small 
establishments  with  a  small  line  of  goods.  Each  of  them,  as  the 
needs  of  the  community  around  them  grew,  expanded  their 
merchandise,  adding  more  and  more  items  in  response  to  demand, 
enlarging  their  stores;  in  the  end,  even  adding  new  stores.  This 
expansion  was  rooted  in  the  growth  of  the  communities  which  they 
served. 

**  *8? 

With  1 945  and  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  this  policy 
of  growth  really  came  into  its  own.  You  all  know  the  story  of  the 
American  economy  in  the  past  twelve  years.  Towns  blossomed 
into  cities;  whole  new  suburbs  came  into  being  on  the  outskirts 
of  our  major  metropolises;  factories  sprang  up  where  once  there 
had  been  farms  and  fields,  spawning  new  settlements  of  their  own. 
By  the  millions,  young  couples  married,  bought  homes,  furnished 
them,  settled  down,  had  babies — and  bought  the  things  they 
needed  for  a  prosperous  way  of  life.  More  than  that — an  entirely 
new  migration  of  population  set  in,  and  we  at  Federated  have 
followed  it,  as  I  shall  explain  in  a  moment. 

*8?  *8? 

We  have  followed  three  lines  of  growth  since  1945:  (1):  We 
moved  into  new  territories  by  buying  or  establishing  stores  in 
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thirteen  cities.  (2):  We  opened  branches  of  our  downtown  stores 
in  the  expanding  suburbs  of  the  cities  they  had  served  so  long. 
(3):  We  enlarged  and  renovated  our  existing  stores  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  greater  number  of  customers  and  goods  which  now 
presented  themselves. 

*8?  *8? 

We  tried  not  to  do  this  indiscriminately,  as  we  shall  see.  But 
first,  let  us  look  at  our  major  expansions. 

*8?  *8? 

A  general  drift  of  population  was  evident  to  what  we  call  the 
“warm  weather  belt.”  From  Florida,  across  the  Gulf  Coast 
through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  over  to  California,  population, 
industry,  and  retail  trade  were  increasing  rapidly.  Federated  fol¬ 
lowed  this  trend  by  the  following  expansions: 

*  In  1945,  we  bought  Foley’s  in  Houston 

*  In  1947,  we  bought  Halliburton’s  in  Oklahoma  City 

*  In  1951,  we  bought  a  second  store  in  Texas,  Sanger’s  of 
Dallas 

*  Between  1952  and  1954,  we  opened  new  stores  under  the 
name  of  Fedway  in  eight  flourishing  communities  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California 

*  In  1956,  we  moved  into  Florida  in  a  major  way  with  the 
acquisition  of  Burdine’s  and  its  five  stores,  three  in  Miami 
area,  one  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  and  one  in  West  Palm  Beach 

Outside  of  the  “warm  weather  belt,”  in  a  city  very  like  Cincinnati, 
we  purchased,  in  1948,  the  Boston  store  of  Milwaukee. 

*8?  *8? 

These  have  been  our  major  expansions  of  the  last  twelve  years 
— from  the  five  stores  in  the  Federated  group  twelve  years  ago 
to  a  total  of  ten  divisions. 


*8?  *8? 


Our  second  type  of  growth  has  been,  we  believe,  equally  signifi¬ 
cant. 
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*  Several  of  our  major  stores — Filene’s,  Bloomingdale’s, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  the  Boston  Store,  Sanger’s,  Burdine’s — 
have  opened  branch  stores  within  recent  years.  This  phase  of 
our  expansion  has  built  the  number  of  branch  stores  to  23, 
with  seven  more  in  various  stages  of  planning,  including  a 
major  one  here  in  the  Cincinnati  metropolitan  area. 

*8  *8 

What  are  the  concrete  results  of  this  expansion  policy? 

A  few  comparisons  will  tell  most  of  the  story: 

“8  *8 

The  area  of  store  and  service  building  space  that  we  use  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  twelve  years  while  our  sales  were 
tripling. 

Within  this  growth  of  physical  space  there  is  an  enormous  jump 
of  branch  store  space  from  182,000  square  feet  in  1945  to  2,180,- 
OOO  square  feet  today. 

And,  whereas  twelve  years  ago  our  stores  were  supported  by 
only  enough  parking  space  for  about  700  cars  on  a  busy  day,  today 
our  parking  areas  can  handle  over  40,000  cars  a  day. 

One  half  of  our  sales  growth  since  1945  has  come  from  new 
acquisitions  and  new  branch  stores,  stores  that  we  did  not  operate 
or  did  not  exist  twelve  years  ago.  The  other  half  of  our  growth 
has  come  from  doing  a  better  and  better  job  in  the  stores  with 
which  we  started. 


*8  *8 

In  1945,  a  large  share  of  our  business  was  concentrated  in  the 
two  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Today  we  are  a 
geographically  diversified  company  with  substantial  portions  of 
our  sales  coming  from  the  Midwest,  Southwest,  and  Southeast  as 
well  as  the  Northeast. 

*8  *8 

While  we  financed  this  expansion  (and,  at  the  same  time, 
handled  the  impact  of  inflation  on  our  business),  we  have  been 
able  to  strengthen  our  capital  structure. 
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Roughly  60  percent  of  the  growth  in  our  capital  and  surplus 
in  the  past  ten  years  has  come  from  plowed-back  earnings  and 
about  40  percent  from  issuance  of  stock,  usually  for  the  acquisition 
of  new  businesses  but,  in  one  instance,  for  cash.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  paid  out  as  dividends  over  this  period  half  of  the  earnings 
available  for  our  common  stock. 

*8  *8 

All  this  is,  we  believe,  dramatic  evidence  of  growth.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  this  growth  was  a  part  of  the 
growth  of  America,  in  response  to  evident  need. 

*8  *8 

We  believe  this  to  be  so.  Let  me  explain  why. 

We  have  preceded  each  expansion — whether  it  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  major  store  or  the  opening  of  a  branch  store — by  careful 
studies  of  the  community  to  be  served.  It  is  a  fundamental  belief 
with  us  that  before  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  new  expansion,  we 
should  know  the  population  trends,  income  groups,  and  sales 
opportunities  of  the  area  into  which  we  plan  to  move.  To  this  end, 
Federated  maintains  and  actively  uses  a  research  staff  studying 
not  only  the  metropolitan  areas  which  we  already  serve  but  other 
areas  that  offer  challenging  possibilities,  areas  into  which  we  might 
move. 

*8  *8 

These  possibilities  do  not  always  exist  where  one  might  think 
they  would.  For  example,  in  most  metropolitan  areas  branch 
stores  are  the  accepted  means  for  retailing  growth.  But  Foley’s 
in  Houston  and  Lazarus’  in  Columbus  have  none  as  yet.  In  both 
these  cities  our  stores  are  the  leading  ones,  and  our  studies  showed 
that  downtown  facilities  and  highways  feeding  into  them  were 
more  than  adequate  to  handle  the  shopping  needs  of  people  in 
their  respective  retail  zones.  Both  stores  were  able  to  offer  a  wider 
and  deeper  assortment  of  goods  than  a  branch  store  could;  both 
were  sufficiently  accessible  so  that  customers  felt  no  need  to  change 
their  long-established  shopping  habits.  Expansions  there  have 
been  confined  to  enlargement  and  renovation  of  the  downtown 
stores  and  to  enlargement  and  improvement  of  parking  garages. 
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This  is  what  we  mean  by  controlled  expansion.  We  believe 
this  is  wise  growth,  not  growth  run  wild. 

*8? 

In  every  case,  we  have  held  to  another  principle  rooted  in  the 
tradition  of  our  parent  stores — completeness.  Based  on  our  day- 
to-day  sensitivity  to  the  needs,  desires,  and  habits  of  the  com¬ 
munities  into  which  we  have  moved,  we  try  to  maintain  our  tradi¬ 
tion  of  “one-stop  shopping.” 

*8? 

For  example,  we  happen  to  know  of  a  mother  in  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  who  went  shopping  for  her  daughter  shortly  after 
Abraham  &  Straus  opened  its  branch  store  there.  Her  daughter 
was  leaving  for  summer  camp,  and  mother  had  38  items  on  her 
shopping  list.  She  was  able  to  get  36  of  them  at  the  new  A  &  S 
store.  How  this  was  possible  will  be  explained  later ;  for  the 
moment,  the  important  fact  is  that  it  was  possible.  This  housewife, 
from  then  on,  when  faced  with  a  shopping  tour,  would  probably 
be  among  those  who  automatically  say:  “Let’s  go  to  A  &  S;  I 
know  that  I  can  get  what  I  need  there.” 

%  1? 

There  can  be  no  profit  without  growth,  and  there  can  be  no 
growth  without  capable  people  to  produce  and  direct  it.  In  Fed¬ 
erated  department  stores  the  emphasis  is  on  developing  people. 

*8?  *8? 

At  a  dinner  given  for  my  brother,  Simon  Lazarus,  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1947,  four  out  of  every  five  executives  who 
attended  had  been  raised  throughout  their  business  lives  within 
the  Lazarus  store.  That,  I  consider,  is  quite  a  testimonial  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  in  our  company — for  what  was  true  of 
Lazarus’  at  that  time  is  generally  true  of  Federated  today. 

*8?  *8? 

There  is  opportunity  for  young  people  to  grow  with  us  which 
is  equal,  I  firmly  believe,  to  that  offered  by  any  business. 
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With  us,  capable  young  people  are  able  to  attain  executive 
responsibility  and  to  move  fairly  rapidly  into  good  income 
brackets.  Let  me  back  up  that  statement  with  just  one  illustration: 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  a  bright  26-year-old 
came  back  to  one  of  our  stores.  Before  he  went  off  to  war,  he  had 
been  a  part  time  stock  boy  and  then  a  salesman.  He  came  back 
as  a  salesman  at  $50  a  week  in  August  1946.  Within  a  year  he 
had  become,  first,  an  assistant  department  manager  and,  then,  a  de¬ 
partment  manager.  As  manager,  he  moved  through  three  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  following  two  years,  taking  bigger  responsibilities 
and  earning  a  larger  income  with  each  move.  He  went  from  $ 50 
a  week  to  $10,000  a  year  in  less  than  four  years.  Today,  he 
merchandises  a  large  part  of  a  major  store  and  his  income  has 
considerably  more  than  tripled  from  the  last  figure  I  mentioned. 

‘i?  ¥ 

There  is  great  opportunity  for  advancement,  but  I  would  like  to 
digress  a  minute  to  talk  about  the  fun,  pleasure,  stimulation — call 
it  what  you  will — in  running  stores.  The  real  excitement  of  life 
is  in  dealing  with  people,  the  endlessly  varied  individuals  of  the 
human  race — and  in  Federated  stores  we  deal  with  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  every  year. 


They  come  to  us  in  New  England  and  California,  in  New  York 
and  New  Mexico,  in  Wisconsin  and  Florida — in  all  the  diverse 
areas  of  the  United  States;  and  each  of  them  has  some  need, 
some  wish  to  be  fulfilled.  Some  may  know  precisely  what  they 
want;  some  may  know  generally;  some  may  come  to  us  and  ask 
us  outright  for  help  in  finding  a  particular  thing  to  solve  a  par¬ 
ticular  problem. 

And  in  our  dealings  with  them  some  wonderful  and  some  crazy 
things  can  happen.  Let  me  tell  you  about  an  extreme  case. 
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At  Foley’s,  our  Houston  store,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
incident  a  few  years  ago  which  easily  could  have  been  a  minor 
disaster.  A  man  came  in  from  a  small  town  a  few  miles  away  to 
put  his  wife’s  fur  coat  in  storage.  As  sometimes  happens  in  even 
the  best  regulated  establishments,  we  lost  the  coat.  It  simply 
couldn’t  be  found  anywhere.  It  had  been  insured  for  the  minimum 
required  amount — $200 — but  the  customer  now  informed  us  that 
$200  did  not  even  begin  to  cover  the  actual  value  of  the  coat, 
which  he  maintained  was  $1,000.  He  wanted  us  to  pay  the  dif¬ 
ference — $800. 

8  8 

We  could,  of  course,  have  refused,  and  in  a  normal  adjustment 
case  we  probably  would  have.  But  as  I  have  said,  this  was  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  and  we  didn’t  refuse.  We  paid. 

*8  *8 

Do  you  know  what  happened?  Within  a  month,  from  the 
small  community  where  this  man  lived,  we  had  scores  of  new 
charge  accounts,  all  of  them  without  any  effort  on  our  part.  This 
man,  who  might  easily  have  become  our  lifelong  enemy,  was  so 
impressed  by  the  way  we  handled  the  loss  of  his  wife’s  coat  that 
he  talked  about  it  all  over  town  and,  in  so  doing,  made  us  a  new 
host  of  friends  we  never  had  had  before. 

*8  *8 

That  sort  of  thing — the  direct  dealing  with  human  problems 
— in  itself  has  fascinating  opportunities  for  the  young  people 
who  come  to  us  for  a  career.  But  beyond  that,  we  offer  an  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  which  is  uniquely  challenging  to  young  people’s 
incentives  and  ambitions. 

*8  *8 

At  the  head  of  our  organizational  chart,  as  we  conceive  it,  stand 
our  customers.  They  must  be  able  to  find  in  our  stores  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  want,  with  the  kind  of  service  they  wish,  offered 
at  the  time  they  desire  to  buy  it  and  at  prices  which  are  reasonable 
and  competitive.  And  right  here  is  the  essence  of  the  challenges 
to  all  of  us — right  here  begins  the  ladder  of  opportunity. 
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For  immediately  in  contact  with  the  customers,  at  the  head  of 
our  actual  organizational  structure,  are  the  selling  departments, 
where  most  of  our  young  employees  begin  their  career.  Now,  in 
visualizing  this,  you  must  picture  a  department  store  as  it  actually 
is — not  just  one  great  store,  but  made  up  of  about  150  little  stores, 
each  with  its  own  specialized  line  of  goods,  each  with  it  own 
challenge  of  keeping  abreast  of  customer  desires  and  meeting 
customer  needs.  It  isn’t  just  a  matter  of  standing  behind  a  counter 
and  selling  something — it  is  knowing  what  the  customer  will  want 
to  buy  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  day  after,  and  planning  and 
stocking  accordingly.  Thus,  in  the  150  little  individual  stores 
that  make  up  a  big  Federated  department  store,  the  thousands 
of  day-to-day  decisions  must  be  made  which  will  determine  the 
growth  and  profitability  of  the  store  as  a  whole. 

That  is  responsibility  of  a  very  high  order.  And  it  is  the  kind 
of  responsibility  which  comes  to  a  Federated  associate  very  early 
in  his  or  her  career.  If  a  new  employee  shows  aptitude  and  initia¬ 
tive,  he  can  very  quickly  become  a  key  member  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion. 

*8  *8 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  responsibilities  of  the  man  who 
manages  the  toy  department  at  a  large  Federated  store.  In  the 
first  place,  this  department  alone — this  store  within  a  store — may 
have  an  annual  volume  of  a  million  dollars.  Any  man  who  is  in 
charge  of  a  million  dollar  business  can  justifiably  feel  that  he 
has  attained  a  position  of  some  importance — and  we  treat  him 
accordingly.  He  is  the  boss  of  his  department}  he  does  the  plan¬ 
ning  for  it,  the  buying,  the  presentation,  oversees  its  operation  in 
all  its  various  phases — in  effect,  he  runs  his  own  store.  And,  he 
runs  it,  if  he  runs  it  well,  with  guidance  but  without  interference 
from  above. 

*8  *8 

And  it  is  surprising  to  discover  how  intricate,  how  challenging, 
the  details  of  running  a  toy  department  can  be.  You  will  learn, 
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for  example,  that  many  customers  will  abandon  their  normal 
rules  of  purchasing  when  it  comes  to  getting  toys  for  their  children. 
Often  people  who  will  buy  only  medium-priced  necessities  for 
themselves  will  buy  high-priced  playthings  for  the  kiddies.  The 
best-selling  bicycle  at  Lazarus’  one  recent  Christmas  was  not  a 
medium-  or  low-priced  make,  but  the  most  expensive  one  in  the 
store — an  English  bike  that  sold  for  $9 6. 

1?  1? 

Then  there  is  the  presentation  of  the  department.  How  can 
it  be  made  more  attractive  to  the  kids  and  their  parents?  One 
thing  is  to  let  them  handle  the  toys — so  we  do.  Another  thing 
is  to  stage  little  extra  attractions — puppet  shows,  movies,  plays, 
demonstrations.  Ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  an  understanding  of 
what  children  want  and  how  to  give  it  to  them,  can  reap  con¬ 
siderable  rewards. 

And,  of  course,  the  toy  department  manager  must  make  his 
own  decisions  about  buying.  He  has  to  spot  trends,  to  watch  the 
manufacturers,  to  attend  the  big  toy  fairs  like  the  Toy  Shows  in 
New  York  and  Europe,  to  make  shrewd  and  educated  forecasts  in 
his  own  mind  as  to  what  the  shape  of  toys  will  be  each  coming 
year.  And  thus,  within  the  framework  of  the  larger  store  and 
under  the  watchful  guidance  of  its  top  management,  he  functions, 
nonetheless,  with  almost  the  same  freedom  and  responsibility  as 
an  independent  merchant. 

A  good  department  manager  may  do  all  these  jobs  himself. 
An  excellent  department  manager,  one  destined  to  go  places,  will 
use  another  approach.  When  you  analyze  a  toy  department,  you 
find  that  it  is  made  up  of  several  different  kinds  of  toys — several 
different  little  businesses.  There  are,  for  example,  wheel  toys  like 
bicycles,  tricycles,  scooters,  and  wagons.  There  are  dolls.  There 
are  hobby  shop  gadgets — and  some  other  categories.  An  excellent 
toy  department  manager  will  spot  among  his  associates  some  out¬ 
standing  young  people.  To  one  of  them  he  will  begin  teaching 
the  wheel  toy  business,  gradually  shifting  responsibility  and 
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decision-making  for  that  kind  of  toys  to  that  young  man  or 
woman.  And  then  he  will  pick  another  candidate  to  whom  he  will 
start  teaching  and  delegating  the  ordering,  presentation,  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  dolls  or  games  or  playground  equipment.  And,  thus,  you 
find  a  group  of  sub-department  managers  springing  up  under  an 
excellent  department  manager,  each  an  eager  young  merchant 
ready  to  take  over  when  the  boss  who  trained  him  gets  the  promo¬ 
tion  he  deserves. 

And  with  this  single  basic  policy  we  manage  to  accomplish 
three  very  important  things:  we  maintain  the  closest  possible  con¬ 
tact  with  our  customers,  on  a  true  “small  store”  level}  we  try 
to  break  down  our  costs  in  detail  and  thus  know  how  each  depart¬ 
ment  and  category  of  merchandise  is  performing}  and  we  create 
new  executive  talent  right  where  the  ladder  to  success  begins. 

‘3? 

This  system  is  basic  throughout  the  structure  of  a  Federated 
department  store.  We  are,  in  a  sense,  the  most  decentralized  of 
operations — an  organization  which  is  given  direction  by  manage¬ 
ment  but  functions  at  the  selling  department  level. 

‘3’  *3? 

Within  the  framework  I  have  described,  the  stores  and  their 
departments  function  with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy.  The 
Federated  organization  in  Cincinnati  manages  the  money,  takes 
care  of  taxes  on  the  federal  level,  handles  legal  problems  and  in¬ 
surance  and  formulates,  for  consideration  by  the  directors,  the 
major  decisions  affecting  Federated  as  a  whole. 

In  addition,  we  maintain  a  research  activity  that  continually  in¬ 
vestigates  the  good  jobs  done  in  all  aspects  of  our  business  by  any 
one  store,  and  communicates  them  to  the  other  divisions.  Poor  jobs 
receive  equal  attention.  It  conducts  studies  on  problems  of  common 
interest  in  which  it  originates  outlines,  but  field  work  is  carried  out 
by  the  stores  according  to  agendas  which  the  stores  themselves 
help  to  develop.  We  also  maintain  an  architectural  and  fixture 
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planning  department  that  is  of  particular  help  to  the  divisions  that 
cannot  profitably  maintain  such  activities  on  their  own. 

*8  *8 

But  how  does  a  store  actually  take  shape  physically?  Here  we 
come  to  another  aspect  of  our  business  which  makes  it  such  an 
endlessly  varied  and  fascinating  one — the  wonderfully  challeng¬ 
ing  field  of  store  engineering. 

*8  *8 

There  are,  of  course,  different  schools  of  thought  on  how  a 
store  should  be  laid  out.  One  which  was  prevalent  for  a  long  time 
was  to  present  the  customer,  on  her  way  to  the  particular  thing 
she  wanted  to  buy,  with  all  sorts  of  other  things  she  might  want 
to  buy — to  lead  her,  in  effect,  through  a  distracting  sort  of  laby¬ 
rinth  which  might  put  all  sorts  of  ideas  into  her  head  concerning 
things  she  ought  to  have. 

*8  *8 

To  us,  this  sort  of  layout  could  lead  too  easily  to  customer  frus¬ 
tration  and  unhappiness,  as  well  as  to  irritation  about  the  difficulty 
of  finding  things.  So  we  have  tried  to  make  merchandise  in  every 
case  readily  available  and  to  group  our  items  with  related  things 
in  a  natural  and  logical  way. 

*8  *8 

Foley’s  of  Houston  is  an  example  of  how  a  store  can  be  planned 
to  make  all  of  the  departments  on  a  floor  easily  accessible  for  the 
customer.  Foley’s  is  a  square  building  filling  a  complete  block. 
Each  floor,  therefore,  is  a  square.  The  escalators  are  in  the  center 
of  the  square.  The  departments  radiate  outward  from  the  escala¬ 
tors  like  spokes  from  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  The  customer  has  a  clear 
line  of  vision  into  each  department  on  the  floor,  and  a  few  steps 
will  take  her  from  the  escalator  to  the  merchandise  she  wants. 

*8  *8 

An  older  store  presents  different  problems.  Here  an  ideal  lay¬ 
out  such  as  that  of  Foley’s  new  building  is  generally  not  attain- 
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able.  Lazarus’  in  Columbus,  for  instance,  is  rectangular}  when  we 
decided  to  re-lay  out  our  floors  there,  we  had  to  find  a  different 
solution.  We  did  it  by  running  one  long,  clear  aisle  the  length 
of  the  floor,  adjacent  to  the  escalator.  Thus,  when  a  customer  steps 
off,  she  sees  a  wide  and  attractive  avenue  inviting  her  to  wander 
the  entire  length  of  the  floor — and  opening  off  it,  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  departments. 

As  I  said  earlier,  a  major  Federated  department  store  carries 
some  275,000  different  items.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  con¬ 
sider  color,  size,  and  fabric  variations — like  a  little  spool  of  white 
thread  and  a  big  spool  of  blue — the  number  rises  to  something 
over  a  million  and  a  half.  We  found  that  out  when  we  began 
planning  how  to  put  our  stock  records  on  electronic  record-keeping 
machines.  How  in  the  world  can  you  take  all  these  different  items, 
from  pins  and  picture  frames  to  handbags  and  home  freezers,  put 
them  within  four  walls  and  make  them  easily  accessible  to 
customers? 

It’s  a  big  job,  and  a  fascinating  one.  To  handle  the  job  we 
have  to  classify  our  merchandise.  This  would  be  a  fantastic  task 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  here  again,  our  departments  function 
as  small  individual  stores,  each  doing  the  job  itself  for  its  own 
line  of  goods.  Our  toy  department  manager,  for  example,  breaks 
down  his  department  into  all  of  its  various  sub-divisions — me¬ 
chanical  toys,  stuffed  animals,  dolls,  games,  hobby  shop  supplies, 
wheel  toys,  playground  equipment.  We  seek  always  in  our  layout 
and  presentation  to  achieve  a  clear  identification  of  classifications 
and  even  sub-classifications  of  merchandise  so  that  a  customer  can 
readily  find  what  she  wants. 


*8  ** 

It  was  in  our  stores,  for  example,  that  ready-to-wear  apparel 
was  first  presented  by  size.  If  you  need  a  shirt,  if  your  wife  is 
looking  for  a  dress,  if  your  son  wants  a  pair  of  slacks  or  your 
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daughter  a  pair  of  stockings,  what  is  the  first  question  each  of  you 
would  ask  a  store?  Obviously:  “Do  you  have  my  size?”  A  store 
must  convince  you  that  what  it  has  will  fit  you  before  you  become 
interested  in  color,  fabric,  or  style.  So  our  stores  long  ago  started 
to  group  apparel  by  size — wherever  size  is  important  to  the 
customer — and  to  identify  each  size  group  clearly  and  boldly 
with  signs.  This  practice  is  so  universal  now  that  it  no  longer  seems 
striking.  Yet  only  last  month  I  heard  a  traveller  back  from  Europe 
say  that  his  wife  had  given  up  trying  to  buy  a  sweater  in  a  London 
department  store.  She  couldn’t  find  where  her  size  was  kept. 

Size  isn’t  always  the  most  important  feature  of  merchandise 
to  a  customer.  Let’s  return  to  the  toy  department.  If  you  or  your 
wife  go  shopping  for  a  mechanical  toy  or  a  game  for  a  grandchild, 
you  will  find  them  arranged  by  age  groups.  The  reason  is  obvious 
to  every  parent  or  grandparent  in  this  audience.  Whatever  the 
controlling  feature  is,  we  try  to  emphasize  that  feature  in  pre¬ 
senting  our  merchandise.  Thus,  careful  classifying  of  our  business 
helps  us  to  help  our  customers. 

Classifying  helps  us  to  help  ourselves,  too,  in  what  today  is  a 
vital  area  of  any  business:  cost  reduction.  By  classifying  and  sub¬ 
classifying  our  goods  and  by  keeping  our  records  accordingly  we 
try  to  get  our  hands  on  our  costs.  If  our  toy  department  manager 
simply  had  lump-sum  expenses  for  his  whole  department,  they 
wouldn’t  tell  him  very  much.  Costs  of  handling,  displaying,  and 
delivering  are  a  lot  different  for  bicycles  than  for  dolls.  Only  when 
they  are  broken  apart  can  management  come  to  grips  with  them 
and  try  effectively  to  reduce  them. 

*1? 

This  business  of  cost  analysis  and  reduction  has  always  been 
to  me  one  of  the  most  fascinating  in  retailing  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  its  very  basic  importance.  We  are  engaged  in  selling 
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customers  two  things  in  combination:  merchandise  and  services. 
The  merchandise  is  the  basic  article  you  buy.  The  services  are 
every  function  we  perform  to  bring  it  to  you  such  as  buying,  han- 
dling,  selling,  delivering  and,  if  you  wish,  extending  you  credit. 
To  be  successful  merchants,  we  must  know  two  things: 

First ,  what  is  the  cost  of  the  merchandise  and  of  each  layer 
of  service  that  we  add? 

Second ,  what  combination  of  merchandise  and  services  do  our 
customers  want,  item  by  item? 

*8?  H 

Knowing  those  two  basic  things — and  acting  on  them — we  in 
this  company  believe  nothing  can  check  our  growth.  Knowing 
these  two  things  we  can  adjust  to  any  conditions,  economic  or 
competitive. 

*8?  *8? 

We  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  story.  Once  more,  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  project  yourselves  into  the  future — not  as  far 
ahead  as  the  Year  2957,  but  just  for  the  next  few  years.  How  do 
we  see  these  years?  What  are  we  doing  to  prepare  for  them? 

IS  *8? 

We  see  them,  first  of  all,  as  years  of  further  growth.  We  believe 
that  the  American  economy  is  a  consumption  economy.  We  believe 
fundamentally  that  there  will  be  as  much  production  in  this 
Country  as  consumers  are  willing  and  able  to  absorb.  And  we 
believe  that  great  growth  of  population  and  of  family  disposable 
income  still  lies  ahead  of  us. 

*8?  *8? 

We  are  confident  that  we  will  be  ready  for  these  years  and  will 
be  able  to  exploit  what  they  have  to  offer.  We  have  been  looking 
ahead  into  them,  through  our  research  staff,  in  all  manner  of 
ways. 
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What  goods  will  our  customers  want,  and  what  will  the  market 
opportunities  afford  us  to  answer  these  wants?  Searching  for  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  our  stores  are  constantly  examining  all 
the  pertinent  fields  of  production  from  wash  cloths  to  walkie- 
talkies,  from  drip-dry  suits  to  drugs. 

*8?  *8? 

What  services  will  our  customers  want?  Will  installment  buy¬ 
ing  continue  to  be  a  keynote  of  our  times?  Will  our  customers 
want  more  and  more  frequent  deliveries?  Where  will  they  want 
to  shop?  Will  they  want  branch  stores? 

rg  *1? 

We  see  that  we  will  be  expanding  even  further  in  three  areas: 
in  the  downtown  business  areas  which  continue  to  be  a  focal  point 
of  a  large  majority  of  our  customers  who  seek  the  highest  degree 
of  completeness  in  all  lines  of  merchandise;  in  the  suburban  areas 
where  customers  seek  convenience  of  access,  and  in  the  new, 
rapidly  developing  outer  ring  of  Suburbia  which,  while  it  may  not 
support  complete,  full-line  stores,  can  and  will  continue  to  offer 
opportunities  for  smaller  branches  with  certain  specialized  lines 
of  goods. 

*8?  *8? 

It  is  a  bright  future  that  we  look  into!  Last  year,  stimulated 
by  prosperity  and  the  increase  in  population,  retail  sales  in 
America  rose  to  $190  billion.  Over  the  years,  the  annual  increase 
is  about  4  percent — a  rate  of  gain  which,  compounded  and  ex¬ 
tended  over  twenty  years,  indicates  that  by  1976  retail  sales  in 
this  Country  will  be  doubled,  approaching  a  breathtaking  $400 
billion  yearly. 

*8?  *8 

Even  without  new  acquisitions,  if  we  can  keep  pace  with  this 
projected  rate  of  growth,  we  should  do  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
business  in  some  year  not  too  far  distant.  We  believe  we  have  the 
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strength  to  do  it,  a  strength  rooted  in  the  merchandising  tradition 
of  the  family  store!  We  believe  we  have  the  experience  to  do  it, 
an  experience  based  on  three-quarters  of  a  century  in  which  our 
founding  stores  grew  from  small  beginnings  to  eminence  in  the 
merchandising  field.  And  we  have  the  will  and  the  initiative  to  do 
it — the  will  and  initiative  of  a  corporation  which  is  young  in  heart 
and  in  personnel — with  reasonable  exceptions — and  young  in  the 
ambition  to  share  to  the  fullest  extent,  as  we  shared  the  roots  of 
this  Nation,  in  its  years  of  greatest  growth. 

The  End 


% 


“ Actorum  Memores  simul 
affectamus  Agenda !** 
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This  Newcomen  Address,  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  was  delivered  at  the 
“1957  Cincinnati  Dinner M  of  The  Newcomen  Society  in 
North  America ,  held  at  Cincinnati ,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  on 
October  24,  1957.  Mr.  Lazarus,  the  guest  of  honor , 
was  introduced  by  John  B.  Hall,  President,  The 
Kroger  Company ;  Member  of  the  Cincinnati  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  American  Newcomen.  The  dinner  was  presided 
over  by  G.  Carlton  Hill,  President,  The  Fifth  Third 
Union  Trust  Company  of  Cincinnati-,  Chairman  of  the 
Cincinnati  Committee,  in  this  inter¬ 
national  Society. 

IS  IS 
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“A  major  Federated  department  store  carries  some 
275,000  different  items!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you 
consider  color,  size,  and  fabric  variations — like  a  little 
spool  of  white  thread  and  a  big  spool  of  blue — the  num¬ 
ber  rises  to  something  over  a  million  and  a  half.  We 
found  that  out  when  we  began  planning  how  to  put  our 
stock  records  on  electronic  record-keeping  machines. 
How  in  the  world  can  you  take  all  these  different  items, 
from  pins  and  picture  frames  to  handbags  and  home 
freezers,  put  them  within  four  walls  and  make  them 
easily  accessible  to  customers? 

“It’s  a  big  job,  and  a  fascinating  one!” 

— Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 
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“To  meet  what  is  likely  to  be  a  rate  of  growth  which 
would  mean  that  we  would  do  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  business  in  some  year  not  too  far  distant — to  meet 
such  a  challenge  we  believe  we  have  the  strength  to  do 
it,  a  strength  rooted  in  the  merchandising  tradition  of 
the  family  store!” 

— Fred  Lazarus,  Jr. 

%  % 
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“The  Modern  Miracle  of  Merchandising” — 
Appropriately  could  the  great  Department  Store  of  the 
mid-20th  Century  merit  such  designation!  What  you 
have  read  in  the  pages  which  precede  is  an  unparalleled 
example  of  courage ,  resourcefulness }  initiative ,  business 
judgment ,  thoroughness ,  and  coordination.  All  of  these 
taken  together  constitute  Executive  Management , 
guided  by  personal  leadership.  Our  Author 
himself  has  provided  this  leadership ! 

*8  H 
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THE  NEWCOMEN  SOCIETY 

in  North  America 


More  than  30  years  ago,  the  late  L.  F.  Loree  (1858-1940)  of  New 
York ,  then  dean  of  American  railroad  presidents,  established  a  group 
now  known  as  “ American  Newcomen”  and  interested  in  Material  His¬ 
tory,  as  distinguished  from  political  history .  Its  objectives  center  in  the  beginnings , 
growth ,  development ,  contributions ,  and  mfluence  of  Industry ,  Transportation , 
Communication ,  the  Utilities ,  Mining ,  Agriculture ,  Banking ,  Finance,  Economics, 
Insurance,  Education,  Invention ,  and  the  Lazv — these  and  correlated  historical 
fields.  In  short,  the  background  of  those  factors  which  have  contributed  or  are 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  Mankind . 

The  Newcomen  Society  in  North  America  is  a  voluntary  association,  with 
headquarters  in  Uwchlan  Township,  Chester  County ,  tvithin  the  fox-hunting 
countryside  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  32  miles  West  of  the  City  of  P hiladelphia. 
Here  also  is  located  The  Thomas  Newcomen  Library,  a  reference  collection  open 
for  research  and  dealing  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  Society  devotes  at¬ 
tention . 

Meetings  are  held  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  across  Canada 
at  which  Newcomen  Addresses  are  presented  by  leaders  in  their  respective  fields. 
These  manuscripts  represent  a  broadest  coverage  of  phases  of  Material  History 
involved,  both  American  and  Canadian. 

The  approach  in  most  cases  has  been  a  life-story  of  corporate  organizations, 
interpreted  through  the  ambitions,  the  successes  and  failures,  and  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  those  pioneers  whose  efforts  laid  the  foundations  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  enterprise. 

The  Society's  name  perpetuates  the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Newcomen 
(1663-1729 ),  the  British  pioneer,  whose  valuable  contributions  in  improvements 
to  the  newly  invented  Steam  Engine  brought  him  lasting  fame  in  the  field  of 
the  Mechanic  Arts.  The  Newcomen  Engines,  whose  period  of  use  was  from  1712 
to  1775,  paved  a  way  for  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Newcomen's  inventive 
genius  preceded  by  more  than  50  years  the  brilliant  work  in  Steam  by  the  world- 
famous  James  Watt. 

*!? 

Members  of  American  Newcomen ,  when  in  Europe ,  are  invited 
by  the  Dartmouth  Newcomen  Association  to  visit  the  home  of 
Thomas  Newcomen  at  Dartmouth  in  South  Devonshire,  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  festival  of  “Newcomen  Day "  is  celebrated 
each  year  on  the  anniversary ,  August  i6th,  of  his  death . 


“T he  roads  you  travel  so  briskly 
lead  out  of  dim  antiquity > 
and  you  study  the  fast  chiefly  because 
of  its  bearing  on  the  living  f  resent 
and  its  fromise  for  the  future  ” 

- LIEUTENANT  GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD, 

K.C.M.G.,  D.S.M.j  LL.D.j  U.S.  ARMY  (RET.) 

(l866-l947) 

Late  ^American  cSM  ember  of  Council  at  London 
The  JCjtvcomen  Society  of  England 


